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John Churchman. 
(Continued from page 364.) 

It is a great favor that the Lord is pleased to 
cover his children with his pure fear, and to 
array their souls with the garment of humility, 
that they may stand in his presence with accept- 
ance, waiting to be taught of his ways, and in 
meekness to be guided in judgment. These feel 
the necessity of minding that excellent exhor- 
tation, “Be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” In a de- 
gree of reverent thankfulness, I bless the name 
of the Lord through his beloved Son, that ac- 
cording to my measure I knew what I now 
write; it was a time of growing with me, I rarely 
passed a day without feeling the incomes of Di- 
vine life, and was favored strongly to desire the 
sincere milk of the holy word, that in humility 
I might thereby grow in substance. But after- 
wards I was left for many days together, without 
inward refreshment, and was ready to fear that 
I had offended my gracious Redeemer; and 
being thoughtful and inwardly engaged to know 
the cause, [ had to consider that children, 
though they may be thriving, and darlings of 
their natural parents, are not fit for much busi- 
ness until they are weaned; and although they 
grow finely, they are gradually taught to wait 
the appointed time between meals, before they 
have much care of their father’s business, and 
are further prepared, so as to miss a set meal, or 
be a longer time without outward food, before 
they are fit for a journey. With these thoughts 
a hope began to revive in me, that I was not for- 
saken, of which indeed, as I kept patient, I was 
at times abundantly sensible, even those times 
which are in the Lord’s hand; for his children 
experience that the times of refreshment come 
from Him, who when He has exercised and 
proved them, in his infinite kindness is pleased 
to cause them to sit down, and condescends 
himself to serve them. Blessed for ever be the 
name of the Lord who knows how to prepare his 
soldiers to remain faithful, and endure with 
— what the natural man would account 

ardness! 

I had strong desires that elderly Friends 
should be good examples to the youth, not only 
in word and conversation, but in meetings for the 
worship of God, and it grieved me exceedingly 
to see any of them overcome with sleep. My 
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concern for one Friend was so great on that ac- 
count, that I knew not what was best to do; and 
reasoned after this manner; Lord! thou knowest 
that I am young, and he an elderly man, he 
will not take it well that I should speak to him, 
and perhaps I may yet fall; and if so, the more 
I take upon me, the greater my fall will be; 
besides, though I have spoken in meetings for 
discipline, when truth hath been strong upon 
me, yet out of meetings, I am not fit to reprove, 
or speak to particulars. I was cautious indeed 
in those days, of talking about religion, or good 
things, from a fear I should get a habit thereof, 
and so not know the true motion; which I 
thought I had observed to be the failing of 
some. In this strait it came into my mind to go 
to the person in the night, as the most private 
time and manner; for if I took him aside before 
or after a meeting, others might wonder for what, 
and I might betray my weakness and reproach 
the good cause, and do no good, and if the Friend 
should be displeased with me, he might publicly 
show, what otherwise he would conceal after 
private deliberation. So in the evening I went, 
desiring the Lord to go with and guide me, if it 
was a motion from Him. When I came to the 
house, I called, and the Friend came out to see 
who was there, and invited mein. I told him I 
was in haste to go home, but wanted to speak 
with him if he pleased, and so passed quietly 
toward home, to draw him from the door, and 
then told him my concern for him in a close, 
honest, plain manner; and without staying to 
reason much, left him in a tender loving dispo- 
sition, as I believe, and returned home with 
great peace. When thou doest or givest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth, is an excellent precept. The left hand of 
self should not act in such things; no matter 
how privately they are done, they often answer 
the end better; neither is it a fault to lay things 
low and familiar, the truth will have its own 
weight, and accompany what it dictates with its 
own evidence. My intention in writing this, is 
to encourage the humble careful traveller in the 
way of his duty. Sometimes it appeared to be 
likely to do most good to write my mind, which 
I did with success, as I aimed only at a discharge 
of duty in the most private manner, and the 
good of those to whom I wrote. 

In the twenty-fifth year of my age, I married 
Margaret Brown, a virtuous young woman, 
whom I had loved as a sister for several years, 
because I believed she loved religion. I think 
I may say safely, it was in a good degree of the 
Lord’s pure fear, and a sense of the pointings of 
truth, on both sides, that we took each other on 
the 27th day of the Eleventh Month, 1729, old 
style, in an appointed meeting at East Notting- 
ham, and I thought that our Heavenly Father 
owned us with his presence. The covenants 
made in marriage are exceedingly great, and I 
think they never can be truly performed with- 
out Divine assistance ; and if all who enter into 
a marriage state, would in the Lord’s fear seek 
his assistance, they would know their own tem- 
pers kept down, and instead of jarring and dis- 
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cord, unity of spirit, harmony of conduct, and a 
concern to be exemplary to their offspring would 
increase and be maintained. 

In the year 1730, a Monthly Meeting was 
settled at Nottingham by the advice of the 
Quarterly Meeting, it being before a branch of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. This brought 
a weighty concern upon me and many others, 
that the affairs of truth might be managed to 
the honor thereof; for we had but few substan- 
tial elderly Friends. In a sense of our weak- 
ness, it was the breathing desire of my soul that 
the Lord would be pleased for his own sake, and 
the honor of his great name, to be near his chil- 
dren and inspire them with wisdom and judg- 
ment for his own work. Blessed for ever be his 
holy name! I believe He heard our ery, and in 
measure answered our prayers; and we being 
kept low and humble, it was a growing time to 
several. My affection to Friends of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting was so great, that for many 
months after we parted from them, I seldom 
missed attending it, and therein had great satis- 
faction, and some of their members frequently 
attended ours, for our love towards each other 
was mutual. 

When I was about twenty-six years of age, 
some Friends were appointed to perform a family 
visit, and being desirous of my company, I joined 
with them, and therein felt the ownings of truth 
in some degree. But notwithstanding I saw at 
times the states of families and particulars, yet 
not in so clear a manner as I thought necessary 
to make it my duty to open my mouth in the 
service, save now and then, in a private way to 
particulars, of which none knew except those to 
whom I spoke. At one house the Friends on the 
service had a good opportunity, several young 
folks, some of whom were not of the family, being 
present. I felt the Divine presence to be very 
near, and a motion to conclude that sitting in 
supplication and thanksgiving to the Lord, but 
was not hasty, for fear of doing what was not re- 
quired of me, so omitted it, and afterwards asked 
an experienced worthy minister, if he had ever 
known any Friend appear in a meeting in public 
prayer, before he had appeared in public testi- 
mony ; which inquiry I made in such a manner 
as to give him no mistrust of me; he answered, 
“nay, I believe, it would be very uncommon.” 
It struck me pretty closely, but I kept my con- 
dition very private; having been exceedingly 
fearful of deception, and now began to doubt 
whether it was not a delusion for me to enter- 
tain an apprehension that I should be called to 
the work of the ministry ; the concern whereof 
had been at times very heavy upon me; though 
no motion that felt like a gentle command to 
break silence, until at the house before men- 
tioned. I let in reasoning, and so departed for 
atime from my inward guide and safe coun- 
sellor, as all assuredly will, who place their de- 
pendence on man for instruction, to perform 
duties required of them; or who forbear, or rea- 
son against the humbling, gentle motions, and 
leadings of the Spirit of Truth. Our only safety 
is in attending steadily thereto for instruction 
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and ability to perform religious services, and 
when performed, we ought to be tender of the 
sentiments of our brethren concerning them, and 
not over confident of our call and commission ; 
for our brethren have a measure of the same 
spirit by which we are taught, and have a sense 
and right thereby given to judge of our service. 
A becoming diffidence of ourselves, and a readi- 
ness to attend to the advice of such, is the badge 
of true discipleship; Divine love teaches us to 
esteem others rather than ourselves. 

This was an exercising time to me, but I did 
not discover it to any one. I seemed to be for- 
saken, though not sensible of much judgment 
for my omission of duty, for I could with sin- 
cerity appeal to Him who knoweth all things, 
that it dia not proceed from wilful disobedience, 
but a fear of following a wrong spirit, and a 
secret hope revived that my gracious Lord and 
Master would not cast me off, and blessed be his 
holy name! He did not leave me very long be- 
fore I was favored as usual, but had no motion 
of the same kind. 

(To be continued.) 
ahicmmlcailipdipianianeeiniene 
For ‘ Tue Frrenp.”” 

Of Thomas Wilson, who travelled and labored 
extensively in the ministry of the Gospel of 
Christ, and departed this life in the year 1725, 
it is related in his journal that in 1682 he landed 
at Dublin and from thence travelled to some 
other meetings, particularly the province meet- 
ing at Castle Dermot, and visited friends in the 
counties of Wexford and Wicklow and had sev- 
eral heavenly and satisfactory meetings with them. 
“Some little time after,” says he, “ the motion of 
life in me for travelling ceased, and I durst not 
then go further; but I returned back to the 
county of Wexford and wrought harvest work 
at Lambstown for some time; after which James 
Dickinson from Cumberland came to visit friends 
with an intention to go into Munster, and the 
Lord was pleased to open my way to go with 
Him, and we travelled together in true brotherly 
love, and had a prosperous journey; and I saw 
it was good to wait the Lord’s time in all things. 
When we had travelled through Leinster and 
Munster, James Dickinson went northward, but 
I was afraid,” said Thomas, “of running before 
my true guide (because they who run and are 
not sent of God can neither profit the people nor 
themselves), and so I staid at work in the city of 
Waterford about sixteen weeks, and afterwards 
left for my home in Cumberland.” 

The same care is requisite in the present day 
to feel and to be made sensible of the pure lead- 
ing and openings of the True Shepherd, and not 
to yield to the temptation to run before, but to 
follow Him. Wherever the disposition to go 
beyond the clear sense of the Divine requiring is 
felt, it is safe to conclude that it arises from self 
and not from the Lord. “All who approach 
unto God with their offerings are to be watchful 
and careful, both what and how they offer under 
this administration of the Spirit and dispensation 
of the new covenant.” 

If this care is not felt and maintained we 
shall gradually drift backward until we are 
landed on the same sort of ground occupied by 
what are called the Evangelical sects, but be in 
a far worse condition. 

eG 

“Tn our regular assemblies for public worship, 
how can one assume the direction, or how can 
the exercises be conducted by a prescribed sys- 
tem, without circumscribing the leadership of 
Christ, and the liberty of his servants and hand- 
maidens in the exercise of his gifts ?” 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp,.”’ 


A Ride on the Banks of the Susquehanna. 


The friend to whose kindness I was indebted 
for the opportunity of visiting the quarries of 
flint and serpentine in Harford County, Mary- 
land, as described in numbers 26 to 29, of THE 
FRIEND, invited me and my companion to take 
a ride with him up the tow-path of the canal 
which follows the west bank of the Susquehanna. 
Having accepted his kind offer, we made our 
way to his house, near Darlington, Maryland, 
on the 14th of Fifth Month, and the next day 
took our proposed ride. 

In the lovely woods which border that noble 
river, we found many birds, among them were 
the Catbird, Goldfinch, Baltimore Oriole, Scar- 
let Tanager, Maryland Yellow Throat and others 
which we could not identify, but whose whist- 
ling notes enlivened our journey. 

As we passed northward from Conowingo, it 
was interesting to notice the change in the rocks 
which rose from the banks of the canal. The 
Susquehanna is bordered on the west by lofty, 
abrupt and rocky hills; and there were many 
places where the necessary space for the canal at 
their feet, had been obtained by building high 
walls from the bed of the river, and removing 
projecting rocks opposite them. As we passed 
the successive ridges which abutted on the river, 
this process had left great faces of rock almost 
perpendicular, Opposite each of these could be 
traced a ridge of rocks projecting above the bed 
of the stream, the remains of the higher ridges, 
which had been gradually worn down and 
washed away by the waters. These river rocks 
had a water-worn appearance, with the project- 
ing edges on the top planed off, and numerous 
pot-holes. 

After passing the Granitic or Gneiss strata 
through which the river runs in the lower part 
of its course, we drove by the Flint Ridge which 
we had crossed some miles to the westward in 
our former visit ; and then. the Serpentine rock, 
and after that the ledges of Peach Bottom slate 
—most curiously twisted. North of this the pre- 
vailing rock was a micaceous or talcose rock of 
slaty structure such as in Chester County makes 
a wide southern border to the Chester Valley 
limestone. 

The Susquehanna River abounds in fish; and 
at the proper season of the year the shad and 
herring ascend it in great quantities to find suit- 
able places to deposit their eggs. In the race- 
way leading to the wheels of a mill, which we 
passed, there were a number of herring swim- 
ming near the surface; and we were told that 
earlier in the season they had been so numerous 
that 15,000 were taken by the use of scoop-nets. 

During our visit, I noticed many varieties of 
plants in bloom which do not flourish in our 
Jersey soil. Among these were the Papaw (Asi- 
mina triloba), a member of the Custard Apple 
family, which contain about 300 species, nearly 
all of which are tropical plants, and some of 
them highly esteemed for the rich custard-like 
pulp of the fruit. The fruit of the Papaw ripens 
in the fall of the year, is 3 or 4 inches long, and 
is sweet and edible—somewhat resembling a 
banana in flavor. The Papaw is a small tree or 
shrub, and grows from 10 to 20 feet in height. 
The flowers are about an inch and a half in 
diameter, of a dull purple color. The petals 
are 6 in number, in two sets of 3 each, and ofa 
leathery consistence. It is abundant on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, and on the Ohio 
hills. 

Here and there along the roadside, or on the 





rocks, were patches of a low plant almost like g 
bed of moss, with white flowers.4 It was the Stone 
Crop, or Purslane-leaved Houseleek (Sedum ter. 
natum), which is often cultivated in gardens, 
The leaves are small, and thick and fleshy. The 
flowers are at the summit of the stem, arranged 
in three diverging spikes. 

In some of the crevices in the rock masses by 
the side of the canal, were the bright blue 
flowers of the Spider-wort (Tradescantia vir- 
ginica), a plant with long grass-like leaves, and 
a stem full of slimy mucilage. Near by it were 
the red blossoms of the Wild Columbine (Aqui- 
legia canadensis). These plants both looked 
attractive, but the canal lay between them and 
us, so that we had to leave them ungathered. 

At different points on the canal we observed 
piles of the wood of the Tulip Poplar, cut into 
cord wood lengths, and waiting to be conveyed 
to the paper-mill below Conowingo, where it is 
used in making printing and wall paper. This 
mill is driven by the water of the Susquehanna, 
and has about 2000 horse power, derived from 
six Turbine wheels. In addition to 600 cords 
of poplar, it consumes annually about 1000 cords 
of Spruce wood, and a large amount of rags and 
other materials. The sticks of wood are cut by 
a circular saw into lengths of about 16 inches, 
These are then subjected to the action of a 
scraper which removes the bark. After they 
have been split into convenient thicknesses, they 
are put into another machine, where they are 
firmly held by hydraulic pressure against the 
face of huge revolving grindstones, and soon re- 
duced to fine fibres. In the engines the further 
process of grinding is completed. The different 
constituents of the paper are mixed in vats, 
where the finely divided fibres are suspended as 
a pulp in water, and flows out on to the paper- 
making machines. The fibre of the spruce wood, 
we were told, was rather stronger than that of 
the poplar, but the poplar made a whiter paper, 
and one which absorbed the ink more readily 
in printing. The rags are added to give ad- 
ditional strength. 

At McCall’s ferry where we stopped to feed 
our horses, I wandered into the woods, and was 
much pleased to find the beautiful little Orchis 
Spectabilis, sometimes called Priest in the pulpit. 
It has two rather large, smooth and fleshy leaves 
close to the ground, and a single stem a few 
inches high, with several purple and white 
flowers. I had often seen it in the woods of 
Pennsylvania, but had not met with it for several 
years. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the plants 
we met with, or to attempt to describe all the 
interesting objects we saw. The day was favor- 
able, the roads smooth, the company agreeable, 
and the trip one which furnished both interest 
and information. 

In the times of slavery, it was not unusual for 
runaway slaves to follow up the tow-path of this 
canal in their flight towards freedom. We were 
shown the former residence of a family that had 
acquired an evil reputation for enticing into its 
dwelling such hapless fugitives, and then betray- 
ing them to those who claimed the ownership, 
for the sake of the promised reward. Going on 
from bad to worse, they had even kidnapped 
some free people of color, and sold them into 
bondage. One of these, who had been carried 
to Georgia, found means to write to his friends 
in the North, and was restored to his home and 
freedom. The man who was guilty of stealing 
him, fearing the consequences of his crime, de- 
serted his home and left for parts unknown. 


J. W. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


“ Acquaint Thyself with God and be at Peace.” 

Will a mere historical knowledge of God, or 
an acquaintance that we can get concerning 
Him, or the Holy Spirit, in any outward way, 
save us, or give us that peace which the world 
cannot give? A dependence on the letter killeth; 
while spiritual life and immortality are brought 
to light by the Gospel, which is the power of God 
unto the salvation of every one who inwardly 
receives and obeys it. And it is only by an in- 
ternal acquaintance through the Gospel, that we 
are restored to primitive purity, and enabled to 
ascribe “glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” For Christ 
is a quickening Spirit, and came into the world 
to save that which was lost in the fall. But the 
creature must be laid low before the Creator is 
exalted in us. For we cannot serve God and 
mammon: as one advances the other. recedes. 
As light arises, darkness flees away. For what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? Or what part hath he that believeth, with 
an infidel? So we must put away the evil heart 
of unbelief before we can acquaint ourselves 
with God and be at peace. 

The teachings which the natural man receives, 
induce him to be conformed to the world, with 
its gaudy ways and noisy worships, which lead 
away from an acquaintance with God. But the 
teachings which the spiritual man receives, lead 
him to deny himself of all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts; and to be transformed by the re- 
newings of his mind, that he may prove by in- 
dividual experience what the good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God concerning us is. 
And in this way, in the silence of all flesh, we 
can acquaint ourselves with God better than in 
any other way ; and at times witness that flow of 


peace which surpasseth all the understanding of 


the natural man. For it is a joy unspeakable 
by human language, but full of glory. But it 
is only found by an individual and spiritual ac- 
oe with the Spirit of God, and by obe- 

ience to his inward and outward teachings and 
commandments. 

It is written concerning Israel, “Thus saith 
the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: 
Iam the Lord thy God which teacheth thee to 
profit, which leadeth thee in the way that thou 
shouldst go. O that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments! then had thy peace been as 
a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of 
the sea.” But instead of continuing their ac- 
quaintance with God, and being at peace, they 
turned out to be a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. They took counsel, but not of the Lord; 
they covered themselves with a covering, but 
not of his Spirit—and thus added sin to sin. 
They walked to go down into Egypt, instead of 
having their faces Zionward. They strengthened 
themselves in the strength of Pharoah, the king 
of Egyptian bondage and darkness, instead of 
becoming more acquainted with God. There- 
fore the strength of Pharoah turned out to be 
their shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt 
their confusion. 

Now let us, both as individuals and as a peo- 
ple, examine ourselves and see how we stand in 
comparison with the Jewish Church in the wilder- 
ness, under its outward leader. Having eyes 
they did not see, as they had voluntarily closed 
them; because they loved darkness rather than 
light, as their deeds were evil. So they mingled 
with the people of the world, until strangers de- 
voured their strength and they knew it not. 
They were defiled with their own works, and the 
wrath of the Lord was kindled against them. 
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But though the number of the children of Israel 
had got to be as the sand of the sea, and often 
rebellious, yet a tried remnant were saved. And 
so I believe it will be with the professed Israel 
of our people, and the professors of Christianity 
at large. He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches; 
but not listen too much to the spirit of man. 
And by using this inward ear we may acquaint 
ourselves with God and be at peace, and witness 
salvation. For this is life eternal to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. And if we have this heart-changing knowl- 
edge, and walk in the light, in our every day 
walks through life, we shall have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ will 
cleanse us from all sin. But we must be obedient 
to the knowledge and light, or we shall never 
become the children of light ; for it is only the 
willing and obedient that shall eat the good of 
the heavenly land, and grow strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might. So what we 
want above all things, is a more internal ac- 
quaintance with God. And as Christ is the light 
and life of men, how are we to acquaint our- 
selves with God except through Him? And He 
says, learn of me. And as we learn of Him, we 
find that rest which the world cannot give, but 
which the weary Christian traveller often needs. 
And we find that peace which He promised to 
his followers when He said, “ Peace I leave with 
you, not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
Christ being spoken of as the true light, shows 
us that there is a false light, and to distinguish 
between the two we need the true light which 
will lead us to an acquaintance with God; and 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord. D. H 
Dusty, Inp., Fifth Month 23rd, 1889. 


The Samoan Islands. 


[The attention of the public having been at- 
tracted to these islands by recent events, a friend 
has kindly copied from the Scientific American 
Supplement some information respecting them. ] 


The Samoans, whose total area is 1060 square 
miles, have according to a census taken in 1871, 
a population of 31,265 inhabitants. To these 
figures must be added about 2500 representing 
foreigners. The ports of these islands were 
officially opened to the commerce of Germany, 
England, and the United States in 1878, con- 
formably to amicable treaties concluded by the 
native kings with these powers. These treaties 
guarantee the political independence of the 
Samoans. The Samoan archipelago comprises 
fourteen volcanic islands, the most important of 
which are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila, and Mauna. 
They are in communication with the exterior 
world through the port of Pago-Pago, in the 
island of Tutuila, and that of Apia, in the island 
of Upolu. Other ports of less importance are 
likewise open to commerce. 

When the Samoans were discovered in 1768 by 
Bougainville, the male population was fierce, 
and it did not seem to be much improved even 
under American influence, which endowed it 
with a petty parliamentary government, com- 
prising a senate of five members selected from 
the families of the old chiefs, and a lower house 
of eighteen members. The government sits at 
Monlinanon, the capitol of Samoa, which num- 
bers about 800 inhabitants. 

Although the Samoans attached to the glebe 
exhibit an entire absence of the prejudices con- 
cerning clothing, those connected with politics 
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usually wear a black frock coat, polished boots, 
and a sik hat. The women are agreeable and 
generally pretty. They are large, slender and 
graceful, bat it is rare that this beauty resists 
the assaults of the twentieth year. They fade 
quickly. They wear a costume that scarcely 
differs from that of the men—a girdle of seaweed 
or leaves falling in the form of a skirt over the 
limbs. 

Bougainville, as we know, called the Samoas 
Navigators’ Islands, because he was struck by 
the number of pirogues that covered the sea 
upon his arrival. The Samoans are excellent 
navigators. Their pirogues are such that fifty 
persons can be accommodated in them with 
ease. These boats, propelled by twenty-four 
oarsmen, are provided with a balance resting 
upon floating pieces of wood, which in case of 
wind serve as a bearing point to the pirogués, 
and prevent them from capsizing. The sail, 
consisting of several mats, is triangular. The 
huts are kept in perfect order, and the town 
house of Apia, for example, is remarkable. A 
row of columns formed of tree trunks, furms the 
circumference of it. The roof-frame, of original 
form, is covered with the leaves of the cocoanut 
tree. 

At Apia, the resident consuls of Germany, 
England and the United States have, with three 
assessors, constituted themselves a sort of town 
council, which watches over the interests of the 
Europeans, and holds the government in respect. 
At Upolu, some French ministers have founded 
an establishment and built a church, and there 
the name of France is beloved and respected. 

In the country, orange-tree hedges border the 
foot-paths, which lead with an easy ascent to the 
crests of the principal chain. The sides of the 
mountain in this wonderful country entirely dis- 
appear under dense forests full of pretty birds— 
paroquets, blackbirds, cardinals, green and gray 
doves, etc. Splendid valleys, resplendent with 
verdure and life, and abounding in cascades 
and streams, open up to the gaze of the ex- 
plorer. As for Tutuila, it is rightly said of it, 
that it is a forest that perfumes the ocean. The 
land winds carry the delicious and penetrating 
odor of the moussoac as far as to the Bay of 
Pago-Pago. The most populous island, Savaii, 
is more hilly than its neighbors. The mountains 
there reach an altitude of 4000 feet, and a num- 
ber of streams are met with that have cut a pas- 
sage through the luxuriant vegetation of the 
immense forests. The surface is formed of huge 
rocks, which open unfathomable craters. The 
villages are situated in the midst of woods of 
palms and pines, and are protected against high 
winds by walls of tall fern trees —L/ I//ustration. 


THE minister can have no genuine success 
without strong convictions. A gentleman of 
more than ordinary gifts and considerable cul- 
ture, who is now the leader of an independent 
organization where he preaches the broadest 
rationalism and denounces Methodist doctrines 
in the strongest terms, was once a prominent and 
promising member of one of our Conferences. 
He has twice separated from our denomination. 
When he returned with penitence and knocked 
at the door of the Conference for readmission, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven subjected him to a rigid 
examination in our doctrines. All his answers 
were satisfactory. Itis stated on good authority 
that on the eve of his second departure he said, 
that if he could be appointed to a certain pulpit 
he would remain. This failing, he went out from 
us. What amazing want of candor, sincerity, 
and honesty does that man display who says, 
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“Give me the pulpit I want, and the salary I 
demand, and I am a Methodist. Refuse me this, 
and I am a Rationalist, a Spiritualist, or any 
thing I choose.” No amount of talent, no degree 
of brilliancy can compensate for the absence of 
honesty and truth. Men who play fast and loose 
with conscience will soon have no conscience that 
can be trusted.— Christian Advocate. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”” 


Our Heritage. 
“Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord.”’—Ps, 
exxvii. 3. 
“ Where is the flock that was given thee, thy beau- 
tiful flock ?’—Jer. xiii. 20. 
“The young children ask bread, and no man breaketh 
it unto them.”—Lam. iy, 4. 


Recent articles in THe FRIEND, bearing upon 
the subject of rightly directed religious observ- 
ances in the family, and the effect of truly 
reverent scriptural readings, have led the writer 
to consider, also, the great necessity of a con- 
tinual rightly sustained Christian example on 
the part of parents and teachers, and all others 
who are brought into contact with young and 
susceptible minds. An example which encour- 
ages watchful care in the performance of every 
little duty, and the exercise of every needful re- 
straint, at the same time maintaining ready 
sympathy, interest, and love, for all that per- 
tains to their best welfare here and hereafter. 

The responsibilities and privileges of parents 
and teachers, are so closely linked together, the 
weight of the one is often balanced by the plea- 
sure of the other. A position of great trust is 
invariably a position of great opportunity. Di- 
vine help alone can enable us rightly to realize 
the one, or improve the other; and it is indeed a 
great attainment to be able, as Susanna Light- 
foot expressed it, “to feel the hungry and thirsty 
souls about us,” and to be qualified, as parents 
and teachers and friends of the children, “to 
guide their feet in the way of peace.” 

Mary Lyon used to say to her pupils at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary: “There is nothing 
in life I so much fear, as that I shall not know 
and do all my duty.” 

The writer bears in grateful and pleasant re- 
membrance the exceedingly conscientious life of 
a teacher, whose heart seemed so impressed with 
the responsibilities of her position, and her own 
accountability, that she used frequently to say : 
“I know not what to call little things. Every 
movement, word and action, seems to me so im- 
portant.” 

A manner that invites all needful freedom 
and helpful confidence on religious subjects, and 
at the same time forbids and checks a famili- 
arity which is in the least lacking in reverence, 
should be very carefully maintained by those 
who would be true helpers of the young, in this 
day of varied practices and diverse opinions. 
“To seek a right way for us, and for our Little 
ones, and for all our substance” should be the 
renewed desire of each responsible member. 

It is exceeding interesting to notice in the 
early Annals of Friends, the deep interest felt 
by parents and others, for the children. Francis 
Howegill’s letter to “Daughter Abigail,” a child 
very dear to him, bearing date of Sixth Month 
25th, 1666, is a striking illustration of a father’s 
religious desires for a child. From his advice 
we may judge her mother was equally qualified 
to guide and instruct; for, after counselling her 
thus, “Love the Lord with thy heart and soul, 
and still wait for the knowledge of Him in thy- 
self, for He is not far from thee, but near unto 
thee and unto all who call upon Him with an 


upright heart,” he adds: “ And do thou enquire 
of thy dear mother, she knows Him, and the way 
to life and peace; and hearken to her instruc- 
tion.” 

One has impressively said: “Where true 
heart-changing religion rules in the parents, the 
family circle must necessarily be a privileged 
place. How often have we seen the earnest 
concern, the living exercise and travail of the 
parents for the eternal well-being of the children 
eminently blest.” 

William Sewell very instructively refers to the 
religious life of his mother : 

He relates that the night before her depart- 
ure, she called him to her bedside, and exhorted 
him very fervently to depart from evil, and to 
fear the Lord, “ which,” he says, “ by the mercy 
of God, in time, madea very deep impression on 
my mind, so that I still find reason to bless the 
name of the Lord, for having been pleased that 
I was the son of such an excellent mother.” 
Years after her death this regard for her memory 
is cherished and almost quaintly shown in his 
history, in an apology for so lengthy a notice of 
Josiah Coale, “ who,” he says, “ was indeed dear 
unto me, and I have his kind usage yet in re- 
membrance ; for the piety of my mother, whom he 
had seen in England, caused him to give me 
marks of the esteem he bore her memory.” 

The religious sympathy existing between Wil- 
liam Penn and his son Springett, is another 
touching instance. The description of that 
“ closed door” and season of heavenly commu- 
nion enjoyed by this devoted father and his 
dying son, appeals strongly to the deeper feel- 
ings of the reader ; and William Penn’s closing 
words of the account, “In him [I lost all that a 
father could lose in a child,” show not only a 
depth of parental tenderness, but the great com- 
fort in witnessing a consistent Christian experi- 


ence in a child. 
(To be continued.) 
———“ ——_rso——___—_—_ 


INTERPRETATION. 


The lamp burned low, the hour was late, 
The embers died within the grate, 

Yet with an anxious brow she sate, 

And questioned keenly of the day 

Just closed, that had been toiled away 
In work that would not brook delay. 


SELECTED. 


“T had not meant,” she sighed, “to see 
It slip my grasp, and yet there be 

No separate duty done for thee! 

“ This little trustful sleeper here, 

Who clogs me with a love so dear, 

How could | keep my conscience clear ? 


“So, working with such full accord, 

As finds therein its own reward, 

I’ve left no margin for my Lord.” 

Just then the golden head was stirred, 

As in its nest a crooning bird ; 

And then her voice she dreamed she heard : 


“O, sister, such a dream I had! 

So sweet and strange, it made me glad— 
I thought that you were sitting sad, 

“ Because the king of all the land 

Had sent the people his command 

To bring him, each, a gift in hand. 


“ And in my dream I saw you there, 

And heard you say, ‘No hands can bear 

A gift that are so filled with care.’ 

“¢ What care?’ the king said ; and he smiled 
To hear you answer, wailing wild : 

‘I only toil to feed a child!’ 


“ And then with such a look divine 
(Twas that awaked me with its shine) 
He whispered, ‘ But the child is mine!’ ” 
She sprang to clasp, with arms outthrown, 
The little dreamer: all was lone 
And hushed ; the dream had been her own ? 
— Margaret J. Preston. 
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NEVER FULL. 
No father’s house is full, 
E’en tho’ there seems no resting place for more; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant child implore 
Ouiside. 


No mother’s heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child 
Outside. 


God’s flock is never full. 
Fear not to enter boldly at his door, 
None ever were refused who the:e applied ; 
He hath abiding place for more 
Inside. 
on 


SUNSHINE LAND. 


They came in sight of a lovely shore, 

Yellow as gold in the morning light; 

The sun’s own color at noon it wore 

And had faded not at the fall of night; 

Clear weather or cloudy—’twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed bathed with the sun, 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called this country Sunshine Land. 
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What was the secret ?—a simple thing 

(It will make you smile when once you know). 
Touched by the tender finger of spring, 

A million blossoms were all aglow ; 

So many, so many, so small and bright, 

They covered the hills with a mantle of light ; 

And the wild bee hummed, aud the glad breeze fanned, 
Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 
What port, dear child, would we choose for ours ? 
We would sail, and sail, till at last we found 
This fairy gold of a million flowers. 
Yet, darling, we'd find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many small joys our pleasures are made. 
More near than we think—very close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 





A common method of planning for a desired 
result in the sphere of benevolent endeavor, is 
based on averages. If a certain amount of 
money is to be raised, it is very easy to see that 
an average of so much to each member will se- 
cure all that is desired. If a certain work is to 
be done which involves a specified number of 
workers, it is obvious that an average of so many 
workers to a given field will be ample for the 
necessities of the case. This simple sum in 
arithmetic is very often accepted as the warrant 
for a hope of results that would gladden the 
hearts of multitudes ; but unfortunately the issue 
is ordinarily very far short of the expectation. 
The reason of the failure is, that the average 
man never does his duty. It is always the ex- 
traordinary man that accomplishes anything in 
this world. Not the extraordinarily rich man, 
nor the extraordinarily able man, nor the extra- 
ordinarily good man, but the extraordinarily 
faithful man, is the man who finally counts for 
a good result in any undertaking in life. This 
truth is an important one, with its practical 
bearings on the duty of all those who would gain 
help from others, or give help to others. If you 
are planning to raise a certain sum of money, or 
to secure a certain number of helpers, the first 
thing for you to think of is: Who are the extra- 
ordinary persons to whom I can turn at this 
juncture? If, on the other hand, a*call is made 
on you for aid in an emergency, your question 
ought not to be, What is my duty as an average 
helper just now? but, What is my duty as an 
extraordinary helper? A good average is @ 
poor attainment. He who is not above the 
average is below his own fair level; for the 
average in this world’s measurements is by no 
means a praiseworthy line.—S. 8. Times. 
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Karly Meeting-houses of Friends. 


(Concluded from page 365.) 
{TWELFTH STREET MEETING ( Western District.) 

We can scarcely close the imperfect sketches 
of the early places of worship of Friends in 
Philadelphia without briefly alluding to the 
Twelfth Street meeting, which, although not one 
of the primitive meetings, holds a prominent 
place at the present day. A brief abstract of 
the title to the lot of ground upon which the 
house now stands may be of interest. It is as 
follows :— 

98rd of March, 1681. “William Penn, Esq., 
Proprietary and Governor, sold to George Rogers 
and Francis Rogers, of Ireland, each 2500 acres 
of land, to be laid out in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

In 1683 George and Francis Rogers sold their 
respective interests to George Collett, who, by 
his last will and testament, bequeathed all his 
lands in Pennsylvania to his two grandsons 
Nathaniel and Joseph Pennock. 

In 1787 a Deed of partition was‘executed to 
Joseph Pennock, for “ Lot of ground in Phila- 
delphia, laid out and surveyed in the right of 
Francis and George Rogers, in the city of 
Philadelphia.” 

Sixth Month 15th, 1794. “Deed of Joseph 
Pennock to George and Isaac Pennock for Lot 
on High and Chestnut Streets.” 

Fifth Month 27th, 1809. “Deed of Isaac 
Pennock and Wife to Samuel Bettle, Joseph 
Seattergood (et al), Trustees, for “all that Lot on 
the West side of Twelfth Street between High 
and Chestnut, &c.” 

In the Second Month, 1809, a committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was appointed 
“to take into consideration the present local 
situation and general circumstances of Friends 
in this City,” who recommended a conference of 
the three Monthly Meetings on the subject. 

At the next Monthly Meeting the following 
minute was made : “ The Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting having for some time past held their 
Meetings for Worship and Discipline in the 
House on Mulberry Street, and the Market 
Street meeting-house being thereby of little use, 
we have agreed that the Lot on which it stands 
be laid off in suitable building lots, and disposed 
of nearly agreeable to the following terms, viz: 
The present buildings on the ground to be re- 
served to Friends, and taken down as early as 
may be practicable. 

“The proceeds of the sale might be properly 
vested as follows: One-third in the purchase 
of Ground so situated as may be most likely to 
be useful to Friends of the Meeting in each 
District. Twelve thousand dollars, or more if 
necessary, may, with the materials of the present 
Market Street Meeting House, or the proceeds 
of them, be appropriated to the erection of a 
Meeting House on some of the ground proposed, 
to be in the Middle District, so far Westward 
as to accommodate the families of Friends who 
may be resident in that Quarter, &c.” 

In the same year a lot of ground was pur- 
chased of Isaac Pennock and wife on the west 
side of ‘Twelfth St., between High and Chestnut 
Street ; containing in front on said Twelfth St. 
112 feet and in-length or depth 132 feet. 

In the Third Month, 1811, the attention of 
Friends was directed towards the establishment 
of another meeting, &c., and a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, who reported in 
the Fifth Month following, viz: “It is desired 
that Friends of the three Monthly Meetings will 
promote the building of a Meeting House on 
the Lot on Twelfth Street, between Chestnut 
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and High Streets, agreeable to our present con- 
clusions.” 

Tenth Mo. 29th, 1812. “A Meeting House 
having been erected agreeably to the conclusion 
of this Meeting in the Sixth Month of last year, 
on Twelfth Street, and nearly finished.” A 
committee was appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of opening a new meeting there, who re- 
ported, viz: “They agree to propose that meet- 
ings for worship be held there on the morning 
and afternoon of the first days of the week: to 
begin on the first First-day in the Fourth Month 
next,” which was approved, and endorsed by a 
minute of the Quarterly Meeting. 

Fourth Month 29th. “The meeting in the 
Meeting House on Twelfth Street was opened 
and held at the time agreed upon.” 

The first Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Western District was held 
there the 16th of Third Month, 1814. 

J. W. Lipprncorr. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frignp.” 

“The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

Dear friends, are we saying, Come, we who 
have “heard” and accepted the Bridegroom of 
souls, and who are endeavoring to follow Him? 

Doubtless, our first concern should be for our- 
selves; to seek continually for grace from God 
to walk worthy of Him ; but surely a considera- 
tion of the realities of life, of eternity, of the 
awful case of lost souls, should quicken us to an 
intense desire for the salvation of others. And 
I do not think that even a deep sense of our own 
unworthiness should hinder us from a willing- 
ness, an earnest wish to be made useful in this 
respect. He who would win souls to Christ 
must live a pure life; that of itself is a power- 
ful invitation (Matt. v.16.) But let us be ready 
to speak for Him ; let us watch for opportunities, 
and for the ability which I do believe will be 
given to the willing-hearted. If we have found 
a good thing, free to all, shall we not invite 
others to it? Shall we not tell them how good 
our loving Lord is to us, how sweet it is to trust 
Him, and to leave our affairs in his hands? 

Some unsatisfied heart may be longing for a 
word from us, and our Heavenly Father may 
grant us the unspeakable privilege of effectually 
pointing that soul to the Lamb of God. I re- 
member when quite young, being away from 
home, teaching school ; and one of my pupils, a 
dear young girl, stayed a night at my temporary 
home, and shared my room. When we were 
alone, I ventured to speak to her of things con- 
cerning her soul’s welfare. I have no recollec- 
tion of what I said, but I remember her answer: 
“T had been wishing thee would speak to me.” 
And then she went on to tell me of what she 
thought to be her greatest hindrance; a thing 
in which I could fully sympathize with her. 
Now I cannot tell that I really helped her ; 
only it has often made me think there may be 
others wishing for a few words from a friend 
whom they believe to be a Christian. 

Sometimes, when no opportunity offers of 
speaking to a friend or neighbor, a few written 
lines may be of service. 

Our Saviour has told us, “ Without me ye can 
do nothing ;” and true, indeed it is; and yet in 
Him, we may “abound to every good work.” 
(2 Cor. ix. 8.) 

With a sense of many shortcomings, yet “ cov- 
eting earnestly the best gifts,” these words are 
penned. E. 


SHERwoop, N. Y. 


Effects of the Drinking Habit. 


It is often claimed, and it is sometimes un- 
fortunately true, that in many cases the in- 
cidents related by people engaged in temperance 
work are highly colored; yet day by day the 
records of the criminal courts, of the prison, 
the almshouse, the Coroner’s office, and those 
still more sorrowful records, the remnants of 
humanity stretched dead, cold and mute on the 
slabs of the morgue, tell more startling stories 
than anything revealed in tales of fiction. 

Here are three pictures—three types of the 
destruction which liquor invariably works. 

Come to a home, a rich one. It is six o'clock. 
The business of the day on the Exchange has 
been long over, and father, mother and son sit 
at a table in a handsomely appointed dining- 
room. There is luxury here and happiness too. 
It beams in each of the three faces. Everything 
tells of no wish ungratified. The mother looks 
admiringly at her husband and son as they talk 
of gigantic speculations projected, and scan the 
condition of the markets of the world. And as 
they talk they sip wine, hold it to the light and 
commend its qualities, as they watch it sparkle 
in the glass. There is a tumult in the street, 
and when the servant who has been sent to 
discover the cause, returns, he reports that it is 
only a drunken brawl between workmen. It 
is a matter of little moment to them; but the 
mother improves the occasion to thank God in 
her heart that her noble boy is safe from such 
degradation. His education, social position and 
wealth all preclude the possibility of his ever 
sinking his manhood to such a level. 

Come to another home. ‘This is the house of 
a well-to-do mechanic. It is about the same 
hour. The home is a neat and cosy one. There 
are growing plants in the window, and a bird 
in a gilded cage is warbling in demonstrative 
happiness. The wife, holding in her arms an 
infant, goes to the door and looks in pleasant 
expectancy up the street, and as she looks the 
child coos in delight, stretches out its tiny 
hands and struggles in its glee, and the mother 
knows that father is coming. The man’s weary 
step quickens, the careworn face brightens, and 
as he enters his home he is as content as 
any being in the world, for here his treasures 
are, and here virtue and happiness have full 
sway. Supper over, the wife entertains her 
husband with the incidents of the day; tells 
of the infantile pranks of their well-spring of 
pleasure, and all those other little trifles of 
home life which she knows he would like to 
hear. As he listens he is drinking a glass of 
whiskey, under the erroneous impression that it 
will restore his strength—make good the ex- 
penditure of the body after the day’s labor. 
Besides, this is pure liquor, for did he not buy 
it at a wholesale store himself? A shrill, pierc- 
ing scream rings out on the air. The man and 
wife look at each other. They know what it is. 
It is the wail of a heart-broken wife suffering 
under the brutality of a drunken husband. 
They live near by, and the mechanic’s wife 
thanks God that her husband is safe. He loves 
her, spends his evenings at home, does not go 
into taverns, drinks no vile poison. 

Come to another house—a shade lower in the 
social scale. It is up an alley five feet wide— 
the home of an honest, hard-fisted laborer, toiling 
day after day for shelter and food. As he gets 
near his home, his children run to greet him, 
and as they give him welcome he forgets all the 
cares and trials which beset him in his struggle 
for a bare existence. With wife and children 
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he eats his supper, goes for a pitcher of beer, 
takes it home and drinks it as he reads the 
paper; reads aloud of a murder committed by 
a husband while drunk. And that wife thanks 
God for her treasure. Her husband is not a 
drunkard. 

Some years have gone by, and we return to 
these homes. 

At the mansion everything is still. An aged 
and troubled man meets you, but all his former 
self-possession is gone. The mother is there, all 
her joyousness gone; the premature marks of 
age on her face; the furrows of suffering on her 
brow; the patient, longing sorrow in her eyes: 
all tell of a great grief corroding the heart. 
Ask for her son—he is not there—and the 
mother with a startled look whispers that the 
poor boy is unfortunate. Then a merciful fit of 
weeping relieves her pent-up feelings. And 
while this poor mother, with torn and bleeding 
heart, can find no harsher word to say of her 
son than that he is “unfortunate,” he is squan- 
dering his manhood in degrading orgies and 
babbling of his social position. How did he 
arrive at such a bestial condition? He saw his 
father drink and no apparent harm followed. 
He drank at home himself; tried it in the club 
room; tried it in the bar-room and created the 
appetite which ruined his hopes, destroyed the 
happiness of his home, and is carrying him on- 
ward toward final ruin. 

Come back to the home of the mechanic. 
The flowers, the bird and the happiness have 
all gone. Clothes-lines fill the place, and a toil- 
worn, broken-hearted woman is at the wash-tub. 
There is a neglected, pallid, erving child. The 
very air of the place breathes of wretched 
poverty. With eyes filled with tears, the woman 
tells you when you ask her for her husband, 
that he fell in an evil hour and that he is a 
ruined man. He brought the serpent into his 
home and nursed it until it grew into a monster 
that crushed him. The woman can scarcely 
support herself and her child; but she labors 
and prays—prays to God in his infinite mercy 
to send back to her the husband of her love 
with the manhood he has lost. 

Come to the other house. Deserted. You 
ask the neighbors and they tell you. The man 
became a drunkard, that the woman drank with 
her husband till she too became a drunkard; 
he is in prison for a crime committed when 
drunk, and she, the once happy mother, is a 
vagrant in the House of Correction; while the 
poor, deserted children are scattered in the 
different institutions, placed there by the society 
to protect children. 

Are these colored illustrations? you ask. 
Well, no, gentlemen. They lack the merit of 
having been invented. They are simply three 
sets of facts, and, if you care to authenticate 
them, you may call at the Franklin Home. 

But if you care to know still more, to see the 
men and women whom liquor has dragged into 
the depths; if you want to prove to yourself by 
actual example that liquor is no respecter of 
persons, that it strikes men and women in every 
rank of life, go to the Almshouse and win the 
confidence of some of the old people in the 
uniform of pauperism, waiting there to die and 
be buried in paupers’ graves. You will find 
there a once prosperous merchant, a man whose 
name was a bulwark of financial strength, the 
synonym of commercial integrity ; you will find 
the once able lawyer; you will find another who 
was a minister of God; you will find them 
from all grades — professional men, business 
men, mechanics, laborers, politicians—yes, even 


politicians, at whose beck thousands went to 
the polls and did their bidding. 
House of Correction and get the histories of 
some of the men there, or who have been there. 
Go to the morgue and ask the attendants con- 
cerning the people who have fallen dead on the 
street after a debauch, or who have in their 
liquor-madness plunged in the river. 
find that there is no necessity to color the story 
of what liquor does for mankind.—Report of 
Franklin Reformatory Home. 


a farm-house not many miles from this city of 
diphtheria, in its most malignant form. 
a year previous, the baby, fourteen months old, 
died of marasmus. 
ing children had scarlet fever, from which they 
had about recovered, when one of them was 
carried off by membranous croup, and then 
another by diphtheria. 


advised the family to move to some other house, 
as they had had a succession of sicknesses and 
deaths since they moved into this one. The 
father, nearly prostrated with grief and long 
watching, promptly acted on this advice, satisfied 
that his family was a victim of mysterious and 
calamitous providences. 


reported to them, visited the empty and infected 
premises, and made thorough inspection of them. 
The house drains were found obstructed, and 
there were two inches of slime covering the 
cellar bottom. 
tremely moist, were a number of old cider and 
vinegar barrels, some decayed vegetables, and a 
lot of damp miscellaneous trash and debris. If 
any mystery there were as to the sickness and 
death in the house, it was that any of the family 
living there should have survived. 


than ordinary intelligence, but he did not know 
that a filthy cellar would kill his children. 


discussed, the wife of an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, remarked: “Two of my children died 
of unwholesome cellars. In the parsonage where 
Hattie died the cellar had been used the year 
before we lived there as asink-drain. (What 
an intelligent man that minister must have 
been ! ) 
scarlet fever there had always been sickness. 


some, but we failed. 
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their way into the Great Basin, leaving more 
and more of their treasures wherever a high 
mountain crest caught them, until at last they 
struck the wall of the Wasatch range, and in 
rain in the valley and in snow on the heights, 
exhausted their stores. The water that fell here 
yesterday was a week ago being sported in by 
the Pacific Ocean whales. Now it has been set 
to work to make sure the lucerne and potato 
crops here, seven hundred miles from the nearest 
ocean coast. 

In harvest time, irrigation by man beats that 
of nature, but when plants are struggling under 
the discouragement of a dry spring, it is a joy 
to see nature set her marvellous machinery in 
motion, and with it delight the gasping world 
with rain.” 

A Prehistoric Canoe.—A discovery of extreme 
archeological interest has been made upon the 
Barton section of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
While the excavators were at work in what is 
known as the “Salt Eye” cutting, the steam 
navvy brought to light a prehistoric canoe. It 
was imbedded in the sand about twenty-five feet 
below the surface. With some difficulty the 
canoe was removed to a shed in the vicinity of 
the engineer’s office and examined. It was 
found to consist of a portion of an oak tree, 
roughly hewn and fashioned. In length this 
relic of a long past age is 13 feet 8 inches from 
end to end, with a width of 2 feet 6 inches, 
Notwithstanding the lapse of centuries, the marks 
of the axe are distinctly visible in the interior 
of the canoe; the width of the blade of the im- 
plement used—whether of flint or iron—being 
apparently about three inches. Unfortunately, 
the vessel sustained some damage in the ruthless 
grip of the “navvy,” the bottom having been 
cut through at the bow end, while a portion of 
one side is broken in. But for this mishap the 
canoe would have been recovered practically 
intact. The bow is shaped so as to leave a pro- 
jecting block, through which a hole is driven, 
evidently for the purpose of fastening it by 
means of a rope. At this point the grain of the 
wood indicates that the ancient workmen had 
cut through the heart of the tree, and that a 
portion had broken away. Another piece of 
wood appears to have been fitted into its place 
and fastened with two stout wooden pins.. The 
piece itself is gone, but it is easy to pass the 
finger into the holes left by the pins. At the 
opposite end the canoe has been strengthened 
by the fixing to it of a species of gunwale, con- 
sisting of the naturally bent arm of a tree, also 
held in position with pegs or pins of wood. 

It is impossible to fix the precise period of the 
canoe; but the circumstance that it bears no 
trace of a nail or any ironwork, may perhaps 
aid the formation of an opinion upon this point. 
The wood, particularly of the bottom, is for the 
most part, — sound. A portion of one side, 
however, which has apparently been at some 
period more exposed than the rest, has com- 
menced to crack ; and to prevent the spread of 
this process of decay, now that the relic has 
been brought into contact with the air, measures 
will at once be taken. The canoe rested in & 
bed of sand and leaves, among which hazel-nuts 
were found. In the immediate vicinity several 
large trees have been discovered, leading to the 
conclusion that the bed of the canal is being 
cut through what was once a forest. The ulti 
mate disposition of this interesting link with the 
remote past has not been decided upon; but it 
is hoped that it will be added to the archseo 
logic treasures in the museum at Owens College, 
Manchester.— Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 
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In the parsonage where Frank died of 


We tried to make the cellar dry and whole- 
After Frank’s death the 
next minister refused to go into the parsonage, 
and it was moved to another part of the town, 
a new house erected on the same site, with a 
thoroughly drained and cemented cellar under 
it. That house has been free from sickness and 
death.” Is any comment necessary ?— Christian 
Advocate. 


Rain-fall at Salt Lake City—The Salt Lake 
Tribune, of Fifth Month 10th, in speaking of a 
rain storm that fell the day before in that 
region, says: “There is nothing in the world 
more beautiful than is the process by which the 
rain is sent to the desert. In the warm currents 
of the Pacific the force pump of the sun was set 
to work last week, and enough of the ocean was 
picked up to cover all this space between the 
great mountains with moisture. Then the winds 
were called out of their caves and made to waft 
the moisture-laden clouds inland. They were 
cooled by the mountains, and part of their life 
was pressed out of them. Lightened, they found 
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Items. 


Licenses in Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia judges 
have again shown themselves to be public bene- 
factors by the rigidity with which they have applied 
the restrictive powers committed to them by the 
Brooks’ high license law. They are entitled to the 
thanks of the community. But the admirable man- 
ner in which they discharge their duties suggests 
the danger that men of like minds may not always 
have the management of the law. The effort made 
at Harrisburg to impeach the judge who so vigor- 
ously applied the law in Pittsburg, though fatile, 
shows the danger which must ever wait upon the 
faithful administration of restrictive laws. We 
may expect to see the whole power of the liquor 
dealers directed against the judges, and when they 
cannot gain their point by corruption, directly or 
indirectly we shall certainly see them exercise their 
power to secure the removal of such just and true 
men. The difficulties which must always exist in 
the way of revoking a constitutional amendment 
seems to give that method of treating the evil, ad- 
vantages over the mere passage of restrictive laws. 
In either case, it will be found that eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, and that beyond secur- 
ing to it wise educational advantages, the present 
generation can do but little to protect that which 
comes after it from evil influences.— Selected. 


Women Voters.—T ge following declaration of prin- 
ciples was published by some of the women of 
Atchison, Kansas :— 

“Whereas, the privilege of voting in municipali- 
ties has been granted to the women of Kansas; 
and whereas heretofore too many men of doubtful 
honesty and immoral character have been exalted 
to offices of public trust; therefore, resolved, that 
we the women voters of Atchison demand that 
only those men be nominated for city and school 
offices who are recognized as persons of honesty, so- 
briety and good moral character. Resolved that we 
care less for parties than for principles, and political 


parties that expect our votes must give us good men 
for whom to vote.” 


Labor Among the Degraded.—A house has been 
secured in one of the lowest parts of New York, and 
a party of young ladies from Vassar, Wellesley and 
Smith Colleges are to live there under the Presi- 
dency of Jeanette Gurney Fine, for at least three 
months at a time. Jeanette Gurney Fine has de- 
voted all her life to helping the poor, and the object 
of this movement is to enable these ladies to become 
acquainted with the needs and trials of the tenants 
of these abodes of squalid poverty by living among 
them. They hope by the force of their example, 
and the power of their kindness and sympathy to 
lead the degraded to a sweeter and purer life. In 
the institution there are to be free baths, free in- 
struction, and all kinds of attractions counter to 
those usually incident to a vicious life. 


Divorces.—J. W. Dike in The Independent, says: 
“Divorces have doubled, or more than doubled, in 
the twenty years or in a less period, in the United 
States, Canada, all Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Baden, Saxony, Elsass-Lotherin- 
gen, Hamburg and Norway. They have increased 
largely, though not quite enough to double, in 
twenty years in Wurtemburg and Hesse. They 
have increased in Russia and in Roumania ; over 60 
per cent. in Russia in five years; but this last state- 
ment may exaggerate the real facts. Denmark is 
also increasing her divorces. Divorces have not 
increased much in Austria asa whole; but probably 
are gaining in Vienna. They have decreased a 
little in Hungary in the eleven years reported, and 
in Switzerland, while there has been a decided fall- 
ing off in Bavaria and Italy. The exceptions are 
few, while the movement is only less uniform and 
Universal in Europe than on our own continent. 
Divorces in the United States increased from 9,937 
in 1867, to 25,535 in 1886. In the thirteen foreign 
countries, including Canada and the city of Hesse, 

ing all whose figures include both years, there 
Were 3,541 in 1867, and 9,200 in 1886, or an increase 
of 159.8 per cent. 

is movement seems to go on among people of 
every religion, race, political or other social con- 
The volume 





varies, but the rate is wonderfully uniform, and ex- 
ceptions are remarkably few. 


Women Preachers.—At the General Conference of 
the United Brethren, the following decision was 
adopted : 


“Not wishing to hinder any Christian who may 
be moved by the Holy Spirit to labor in the vine- 
yard of God for the salvation of souls, it is ordered, 
that whenever any goodly woman presents herself 
before any quarterly or annual Conference as an 
applicant for authority to preach the Gospel among 
us, she may be licensed so to do. 

“ Provided, such person complies with the usual 
conditions required of men who wish to enter the 
ministry of our Church, and passes like examina- 
tions by the proper Committees of the Conferences, 
and in the courses of study; and may be ordained 
after the usual probation.” 


Dublin Yearly Meeting —Dublin Yearly Meeting 
convened Fifth Mo. Ist, and continued till the 8th. 
A petition to Parliament was adopted in favor of 
legislation against the opium traffic in India. Re- 
port was made that 1,000 copies of the “ Declaration 
of Faith,” adopted at Mabnend, was printed in 
— form last year, and about 600 of them had 
een disposed of. The proposal of the Richmond 
Conference for “ the establishment of a conference 
of the Yearly Meetings with certain delegated 
powers, to meet at stated periods,” was considered, 
and the meeting was not prepared to adopt it in the 
form in which it was presented. . 

Epistles from the corresponding Yearly Meetings 
were read, and in answer to them an epistle was 
prepared to London, one to Canada, and a general 
epistle to all the Yearly Meetings in the United 
States. 

A petition to Parliament was adopted, in favor of 
the bill before that body to make the “ Trish Sun- 
day Closing” act permanent, and to extend its pro- 
visions to the five exempted cities and towns, and 
also in favor of “Saturday Early Closing” which is 
before Parliament. 

The report from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders shows that one woman and one man 
have been recorded ministers during the year, and 
two women ministers have gone to reside in Eng- 
land, The ministers number as follows : men twenty- 
two, women fourteen—total thirty-six ; elders, men 
forty-six, women forty-six—total ninety-two. 

The report from this body contains the following 
information: “In many of our meetings portions 
of Scripture are read.” 

The meeting of ministers and elders was author- 
ized to appoint a standing committee of not less 
than twelve Friends, “ which shall have power to 
liberate a Friend (should such a case arise) who 
might feel called to religious service in foreign 
lands, in the intervals between the yearly meet- 
ings of ministers and elders. 

A strong minute on the subject of peace was 
adopted by the meeting. 

The following minute was made at one of the 
sessions, toward the close: 

“We have at this sitting resumed the considera- 
tion of the state of our religious Society in this land. 
In bringing this consideration to a conclusion, it 
has been felt that we have been much favored in 
brotherly love and condescension in deliberating 
upon various points that have been presented to the 
meeting. In view of the exercise of this meeting 
as expressed during this consideration, it is con- 
cluded that the most helpful course to take would 
be to separate a committee to visit Friends in their 
several meetings.” 

The following minute was made: 


“We would again impress upon our members to 
consider prayerfully what is their individual re- 
sponsibility, not only as regards the use, but also 
as regards any interest they may have, either in 
joint stock companies or otherwise, in the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

The total number of members, as reported on the 
31st of Twelfth Mo. last, is 2,704, being forty-one 
less than last year. Of this number 206 are non- 
residents and in foreign parts, and 135 have prac- 
tically withdrawn from attendance of meetings.— 
Christian Worker. 
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“ Hireling Ministers.” — We have received 
from a Friend a letter sent to him by a 
“Pastor” among the Methodists, which com- 
plains of Friends using the term “hireling min- 
isters,” and states that the “ Methodist Episcopal 
Church do not recognize the policy of hiring a 
set of men for so much pay, but that the founda- 
tion of our economy is the principle of support.” 
“Our discipline requires every preacher to promise 
that he will give his whole time to this work— 
not only preaching the Word, but exhorting the 
people, and going from house to house in the 
work of seeking to save.” “The [Methodist] 
Society says to these men, We will look after 
your support, if you will devote your whole time 
to the work of the ministry.” 

We do not see the practical difference between 
“hiring” a man to preach for a salary of $500 
or $1000 a year, and appropriating that sum for 
the support of himself and his family so long as 
he continues to preach. To say that a man is 
hired to perform a certain service does not 
necessarily imply any censure, nor is it any 
detraction from his character, if the service is 
one that is proper to be performed: for he may 
discharge his duty in the case with conscientious 
fidelity; and this we believe is the case with 
many of our Methodist friends. 

The Society of Friends has always held the 
doctrine that the ability to preach the Gospel 
was a Divine gift bestowed upon certain persons 
for the edification of the Church, which can be 
exercised rightly only as they are freshly endued 
with power from on High. “It is the sole pre- 
rogative of the Head of the Church to select, 
anoint and give authority to any to preach the 
Gospel. When our Lord was about to depart 
from his disciples, He told them, ‘ Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit should remain. ‘As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you,’ and 
when He had said this, He breathed on them 
and saith unto them, ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’ As every man hath thus received the 
gift, he is to minister the same freely as a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God. ‘Freely 
you have received, freely give.’ ” 

Believing that Christian ministry is a Divine 
gift, and not the result of intellectual study 
or training, Friends have not seen any good 
reason why their ministers should not enter 
into business for the support of themselves and 
families, as other Christians do. When engaged 
about their outward employments it is still pos- 
sible to have the heart turned to the Lord, and 
to be receiving spiritual instruction and strength 
through communion with Him. This indeed is 
the privilege and the duty of all the members of 
the Church, whether called upon to preach to 

others or not. And when assembled for the 
worship of God, all may draw near in spirit to 
Him, and feel after the arising of Divine life 
and power, without depending on the ministra- 
tions of any man. If any present feel a living 
concern for others, and a command from the 
Almighty to deliver his message to the people, 
the relief of mind and the subsequent peace 
which are felt, for their faithfulness in the per- 
formance of the duty required, is a sufficient 
recompense. 

We believe the foundation of “ hireling minis- 
try” in the professing Christian church, is the 
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clerical or pastoral system, by which certain 
persons are set apart asa oe class to per- 
form religious services which properly belong to 
the Church as a whole. If such persons are 
required to devote their services, it follows as a 
matter of course that some provision must be 
made for the maintenance of their families. But 
the system itself is one which the Society of 
Friends believes to be inconsistent with the 
most healthy condition of the Church. It is 
better that the duties to be performed should 
devolve on all of the members who are called to 
them by the Lord—that none should excuse 
themselves from such services as they may feel 
required of them, by the thought that they are 
paying another person to do the work, and 
therefore they may be excused from the per- 
sonal effort, with its sacrifice of ease and of 
feeling. 


We have received an anonymous article which 
gives some remarks made by Ashbel Welch, Sr., 
of Lambertville, N. J. 

Will the author of the article be kind enough 
to send his name and address to the Editor? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The work of clearing away the 
débris in the burnt district in Seattle, Washington 
Territory, is fully under way. All the contents of the 
vaults of the various banks have been found to be in 
perfect order. The loss is now placed at $15,000,000. 

The American ship, State of Maine, captain E. D. 
P. Nichols, arrived in New York on the 12th instant. 
The State of Maine, with a valuable cargo of teas and 
silks, sailed from Hong Kong Third Month 11th, and 
completed the trip in the remarkably quick time of 
ninety-two days, which is believed to be the fastest on 
record from that port. 

Colonel William H. Legg has arrived in Baltimore 
from his home on Kent Island. He says the pack of 
logs and lumber around the island from the broken 
Susquehanna booms is remarkable in extent, and that 
an estimate of their value puts the figures at double 
the assessed value of the island with its property. All 
sorts of goods lie with the logs, including canned goods, 
groceries and all sorts of store merchandise and house- 
hold utensils. Horses hitched to carriages and some 
haltered to mangers have come ashore. Queenstown 
Creek, he said, was packed with valuable logs and 
lumber, and much of the latter is being carried inland. 

A forest fire is raging south and west of Superior, 
Wisconsin. Already over half a million dollars’ worth 
of pine has been destroyed. The districts tributary to 
the Nemadji and St. Louis rivers, in Wisconsin, are 
suffering heavily. The smoke from the burning dis- 
tricts is obscuring the sun, and renders difficult the 
entrance of vessels into the harbor. The fire is burn- 
ing from St. Croix to Northern Pacific Junction. 

A despatch from Mora, Minnesota, says “ the treach- 
erous Chippewa Indians are on the warpath again, and 
there are grave fears of a general uprising. Recently 
a contract was awarded by the white settlers to Foley 
Brothers, of St. Paul, to dig a ditch for irrigation pur- 
poses from Mille Lacs Lake to a point on the Smoke 
River, near Mora. When the Indians learned that a 
ditch was to be dug they concluded that the intention 
was to drain the lake and deprive them of their fish- 
ing privileges. Notice was given the contractors by 
the Indians that if they did not leave they would be 
put to death. No heed was given to the warning and 
the contractors engaged 300 laborers, and began work 
on the 15th instant. About noon they were attacked 
by about 400 Chippewas, led by White Snake and Great 
Bear. The laborers fled, and were pursued by the In- 
dians, who shot and killed seven men and wounded 
several others.” 

John Kincaid, of Gunnison, Colorado, who is in 
Chicago, says: “The syndicate of Chicago and Penn- 
sylvania capitalists who went to Gunnison to inspect 
some lands supposed to contain anthracite coal, found 
a richer discovery than they anticipated. A huge 
mountain of almost chemically pure manganese of iron 
was found, together with almost unlimited veins of 
anthracite. This manganese is essentially the spiegel- 
eisen of commerce.” 

The people of Raleigh, North Carolina, voted on the 
license question on the 10th instant, and gave a ma- 
jority of 198 for license, in a total vote of 2240. 
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The Amendment to the Constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania, prohibiting the manufacture, sale and 
keeping for sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
was defeated on the 18th instant, by more than 167,000 
majority. Twenty-nine counties voted “ for’ and 37 
“against” the amendment. 

The $2,500,000 subscribed for the completon of the 
Hudson River Tunnel, is in hand, and a force of fifty 
men has been put to work. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 395, an in- 
crease of 11 as compared with the previous week and of 
42 as compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing 193 were males and 202 females: 
36 died of consumption ; 22 of old age; 22 of diseases 
of the heart ; 21 of marasmus ; 20 of cholera infantum; 
20 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of 
congestion of the brain; 15 of convulsions ; 14 of apo- 
plexy; 14 of typhoid fever; 13 of cancer and 11 of 
measles. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, 107 ; 4’s, reg., 128} ; coupon, 
129}; currency 6’s, 118 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 114 cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.25 a $2.65; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.00 a $4.60 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.00 a $4.35; do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; 
Indiana, clear, $4.00 a $4.35; do., straight, $4.40 a 
$4.60 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.00 a 
$4.35; do. do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.65 a $5.00; Minnesota, clear, $3.25 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.15 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.25 
a $5.60. Rye flour moved slowly at $3 per barrel for 
choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 88 a 90 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 413 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32} a 325 cts. 

ForEIiGN.—On the 12th instant a train containing 
an excursion party from Armagh, was wrecked near 
that place, and about 75 persons were killed or mor- 
tally wounded. The train contained 1200 persons, 
composed of Methodist First-day school pupils, their 
teachers and relatives. They were going on an excur- 
sion to Warren Point, in the north of Ireland. 

The excursion party left Armagh in the morning in 
two trains. The accident occurred at a point where 
the trains ascend a grade on a bank 50 feet high. The 
first train ascended the grade without trouble. The 
second section attempted the ascent, but the weight of 
the train proved too great for the engine. Several 
cars were duodad and heavy stones were placed be- 
hind the wheels of the detached cars to prevent them 
slipping, but the locomotives on re-starting gave the 
entire train a shunt that displaced the stones. The 
result was that the detached cars began to slip back- 
ward down the grade, their speed gradually increasing 
until they had attained a velocity of 60 miles an hour. 
After running four miles, they crashed with terrific 
force into a third train, at a point about a mile and a 
half from Armagh. 

Zanzibar, Sixth Month 12th—A letter received 
here from Ururi, on the southeastern shore of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, dated Twelfth Month 2nd, reports the 
arrival there of Henry M. Stanley, with a number of 
invalided members of his force. The letter says that 
Stanley had sustained heavy losses, a large number of 
his men having died from disease and famine. The 
explorer had rejoined and left Emin Pacha at Unyara, 
on the northeastern shore of the lake. 


10th, say that Stanley met Tippoo Tib and sent a 
number of sick followers with him by way of the 
Congo. Stanley intended coming to the sea coast with 
Emin Pacha. Tippoo Tib would arrive at Zanzibar 
in the Seventh Month. 

In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on the 17th 
instant, Senor Becerra, Minister of the Colonies, read 
the Cuban budget. The revenues and expenditures 
Balanced at $25,000,000. The Minister asked authority 
to issue a Spanish guaranteed loan of $175,000,000 and 
to convert the Cuban debts. 

The protocol of the Samoan Treaty was signed on 
the afternoon of the 14th instant. The draft guaran- 
tees an autonomous administration of the islands under 
the joint control of Germany and America, and En- 
gland acting as arbitrator in the event of differences 
arising. The Samoans are to elect their own King and 
Viceroy, and to be represented in a Senate composed 
of the principal chiefs and chambers elected by the 
people. Samoa is to have the right of levying duties 
of every kind. The treaty also stipulates that the Ger- 
mans shall receive money indemnity for the losses. A 
special court will be appointed to deal with the land 


— The Americans made their adhesion con- 
itional upon the ratification of the treaty by the 
United States Senate. 

The Russian army will soon be provided with breech- 
loading rifles which will carry a distance of 6000 feet, 
Noiseless powder will also be used in future by the 
army. These improvements in the arming of the 
troops involve immense expenditures. 

A Berlin letter in the Vienna Presse says the im- 
pression is increasing in Germany that the Czar’s re- 
mark at a banquet in St. Petersburg recently, that the 
Prince of Montenegro was the sole sincere friend of 
Russia, was directed at Germany as well as Austria, 
The letter says the repetition of such an incident would 
banish all hope of maintaining peace, and points to 
the continued strengthening of the Russian armaments 
on the western frontier as an indication of Russia’s 
hostile intentions. 

The steamer City of Peking, which arrived at San 
Francisco on the 12th instant, brought a copy of the 
Shanghai Courier, of Fifth Month 10th, which con- 
tained news to the effect that Luchow, a city in Upper 
Yangtsze, was reported as being nearly destroyed by 
fire a month previously. The loss of life, burned and 
trampled to death, is estimated at 10,000. In com- 
menting on the length of time that elapsed before the 
news was received, the Courier says a month is not too 
long a time for a letter from Luchow to reach Chung- 
king. 


NOTICE. 


A few invalids, or those needing rest, can find board 
and medical care in the home of a physician. Sur- 
roundings healthful and pleasant. 

For particulars address Susan G. Oris, M. D., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Drep, on the 31st of Third Month, 1889, at his resi- 
dence in Colerain, Belmont County, Ohio, Josepx 
RvussELL, aged 78 years and 3 months, a member of 
Concord Particular, and Shortcreek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. This dear Friend was enabled to beara 
long and very suffering illness with Christian fortitude, 
and spoke at different times of the mercy and good- 
ness that had followed him from childhood ; but often 
saying, it was all of mercy, not from any merit of his 
own. When the innovations which have since become 
so widespread in our beloved Society were first intro- 
duced, he was not able to see the tendency of them, 
but was afterward favored with a clearer insight, and 
as he followed the dictates of Best Wisdom, was en- 
abled to come out from among those who he believed 
were laying waste our testimonies, and remained firm 
in his allegiance to the doctrines and testimonies given 
us as a people, to bear. 

, at his residence in West Grove, Chester Co, 
Pa., on the 11th of Fourth Month, 1889, Groreg 
REID, in the 92nd year of his age, a member of Brad- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. ‘“ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright: for the end of that man 
is peace.” His family believe that this might be said 
truthfully of their beloved parent. The peace attend- 
ing his close was sensibly felt; and he quietly passed 
away as though falling into a gentle slumber. 

at the residence of her husband, Charles 

Cooper, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., on Fifth Mo 
26th, 1889, PHese Hoopes Coorenr, in the 68th year 
of her age, an esteemed member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend, was from her 
early womanhood, strongly attached to the principle 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends; and when 
in health to do so, she was an interested attender of all 
her meetings, and was concerned to take her family 
with her. During the last nine years of her life, she 
was mostly confined to her home by physical disease, 
at times attended with much suffering; all of whic 
was endured, not only with Christian patience, but 
with almost uninterrupted cheerfulness. To her fami 
it had long been manifest that she was not unmind 
of her latter end, and that she was impressed withs 
feeling that at the close she might have but little 
warning. Upon being taken severely ill, three or four 
days before her death, she calmly informed those about 
her, that it was her last sickness, and that she w 
not be long with them,—intimating her willingness ® 
go, but desiring that she might have an assurane 
that her way was clear—which assurance was in mercy 
granted toher. On the evening before her death, she 
informed the family that she was then ready to go- 
“ just waiting.” The impressive language of the de 
parted spirit, seems to be, ‘“‘ Weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children.” 





